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HYDROPHOBIA. 


_— 


The followmg interesting document is 
sied from the Sheffield Iris, of July 27: 
Yesterday, one of the most numerous 
jrespectable Meetings which we 
en for somic years, was-held at the Town- 
to te-consider what measures can be 
to prevent the spread of Hydropho- 
in this neighbourhood. The proceed 
gs were very interesting, and many ani- 
ted addresses were delivered by clergy- 
mn, medical and professional gentlemen, 
other persons. The discussion, how- 


or, was so varied and comprehensive, that 


me) 


cannot pretend to enter upon particu-}} 


The frequent cases of this most 


adful of matadies, not here only, but in} 


at parts of the kingdom, have at length 
wused the feetings ef the whole population 
{ this district, and from the vigorous and 
persevering prosecution of the measures 
jopted at this Meeting, we trust that the 
ager and alarm wiil soon be at an end ; 
nd that the inhabitants of this temperate 
gion may again be permitted to live in 
ss terror of domestic animals, than the 
Meatives of tropical Africa of the wild beasts 
the desert. Many instances of persons 
aving been bitten by dogs, in the course 
Mf the past week, were mentioned ; and the 
uliar perils to which the unguarded 
ildren of the poor, in their hours of play, 
exposed, were emphatically neticed 
person from Bradfield attended the Meet- 
ig, whose premises, on that very morning, 
ad been invaded by one of these ferocious 
8, apparently in all the rage of the 
ease, which desperately worried a pig, 
me fowls, é&c. and made its escape towards 
he moors. 
The brief address of Mr. Wrangham, 
he affticting case of whose child was men- 
med at the former Meeting, though the 
ightful issue has only just occurred) ex- 
ted peculiar sympathy. It will be ob- 
ved, that from this day all dogs are 
quired tu-be kept confined on the premi- 
8 of their owners; and whoever, after 
helate events, will let his dog stray abroad, 
ing his fellow-creatures “in bodily 
t” in no small degree, must blame him- 
iffor the consequences. The least evil of 
hich he can complain, will be the only 
t perhaps for which he at present cares, 
the destruction of his dog; but he may 
ink himself well off indeed, if he have 
to answer both to God and man, for 
ving been accessary, by negligent wanton, 
obstinate connivance, to the death of his 
ighbour, his friend, his wife, his child, 
himself. 
About £500 was put down towards 
teeing the expenses that may be in- 
ed in the business; and £200 additional, 
case of actions or prosecutions being 
ituted against. persons employed in car- 
Wg into effect the resolutions of the 
ting. 
4a Friday last, the most respectable 
tants of Scotland-street, Peacroft, 
the adjacent streets, with exemplary 
iC spirit formed themselves into a dis- 


. 
W 


Committee, and if the whole town, 








manner, the evil would soon be suppressed. 

It may surptise our readers to learn that 
in the township of Sheffield, where thousands 
of dogs ate kept, the duty is paid for 471 
only! In the neighbouring, townships we 
have reason to suspeet--that the number of 
icensed cars is yet greater ih prepogtion: 
We have received some commiunications,on 
these subjects, which we must defer till 
next week. 





From the published statements by the 
Surgeons Mr. Ray and Mr. Overend, of 
the case of Mr. Wrangham’s child, above 
lalluded to, we make the following extract. 
/Mr. Ray says: 


The little in ig. victim in this case, only three 
lyears of age, was the son of Mr. Wrangham, Red 
'Hill-street. I was called ia oo the 12th of June, in 
| consequenee of the child, when playing near its 
‘rents’ houee, having received a bite from a dog that 
| was passing along the street. I found the face much 
‘torn, and marks of the dog’s fangs on the upper part 
of the cheek were very evidvat. My suspicion being 
limmediately roused, I enquired about the character of 
the dog; and, from what could learn, ! was inclined to 
|hope that the animal was not under the influence of the 
| rabies. The parente, however, in the interim, having 
'been informed that the dog had recently atremipted to 
| bite several other persons, I deemed it safe to suggest 
}the application of the knife tothe wounds, but without 
effect, the parents feeling execedingly reluctant to such 
an operation. Not having my mind quite at rest on 
‘the state of the dog, I immediately renewed my en- 

uiries, and lea’ that he had entered a house in 
Piolly street, and, in consequence of attacking an did 
woman had beendestroyed. From that period, I made 
a point of frequently enquiring about the atate of the 
child, and always received very favourable answers 
Thad only left the house indeed about half an-hour, on 
the day when the unhappy symptoms appeared, before 
I was again summoned. ‘ihis was on [ucsday last. 
‘Fhe child had enly manifested some difficulty in 
swallowing some porter at dinnér; no sooner did the 
liquor come in contact with the lips than it was follow- 
ed by a severe spasm. On presenting the jug again, | 
was immediately confirmed in my suspicion as to it» 
nature. Having expressed a-desire to have the aid o/ 
some of my medical brethren, Mr. Overend was men- 
tioned, and that gentleman very shortly after accom: 
panied me. During my absence the spasms had consi- 
derably increased. We maturely (in consultation) 
deliberated on the symptoms, and vigorously and vi- 
gilantly pursued the most active means for the benefit 
of our patient, without the least possible advantage. 
Dr. Younge kindly joined in.a short time afterwards, 
and fully concurred)in.che plan of our treatment. The 
powerful medicine we employed was dropped on sugar, 
from the utter intpracticability of passing any fluid 
over the lips. ‘To give any detail of the progress of 
this dreadful malady, would only be to repeat the par- 
ticulars given in the affecting case of gow Leadbeater, 
so ably described by. my friend Mr. Overend. In the 
short space of 28 hours, the fond parents were de- 
prived of a lovely boy, whv, before that brief period, 
was playing its innocent gambols in the very exube- 
rance of health, It seemed most affectingly oppressed 
by the sympathy of its agonised parents; and from 
being so pertectl sensible, it my be truly said, that 
the victims of this dreadful malady suffer a thousand 
deaths in dying one.” 
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She Gleaner. 


“°F am but getherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” W arron. 


ae 


27 The following narrative may terrify some of our’ 
readers, make others smile, and interest all. It is one 
of those documents peculiarly calculated for our pre- 
sent publication ; withaut which, this and many simi- 
lar extracts would lie useless by in our portfolios. 

If this story, related by Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, have any foundation, we must look tor a solution 
in some of the manceuvres of the Armenian, a¢ related 
in the story of * the Ghost Seer,” given at length in 
our last volume. 

If the vision were an optical delusion, it must have 
been owing to some euch human ageney, and not a 

| natural phenomenon, similar to that called “* the Spec- 
tre of the Broken.” We are inclined to this opinion, 
because the Highland spectres were foretold; which 
could not have happened, had it been a wATUKAL-Op- 
tical delusion. We are inclined, however, to the opi- 
nion, that it is entitled to about the same degree of 
belief as the legends of witcheraft, second sight, &e. 

We may perhaps, in the neat Kaleidoscope, insert the 
account of ‘the Spectre of the Broken,” to which we 
have before alluded: dt, Kal. 





according to the recommiendation of theg 


DULCI” 
UST 8, ARI. : 


EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 
(From Mr. Hogg’s ** Winter Evening Tales,’ now in 
the Press.) 

— - 


“ I staid and sauntered about that island (Lewis) for 
amonth, and never in my life was in such a curious 
country, nor amongst so curious a people. They know 
all that is to happen, by reason of a singular Bind of 
divination, called the second sight.—They have power! 
over the elements, and can stop the progress of them 

we theaides. They-are a people by themselves, 
neither Highlanders nor Lowlarders, at those of Uig 
are, and have no communication with the rest of the) 
world; but with the beings of another state of exist- 
ence they have frequentintercourse. 1 at first laughed 
at their stories of hobgoblins and water spirits; but) 
after witnessing a scene that I am going to describe, |: 
never disbelieved an item of any thing I heard, how- 
ever far out of the course of nature it might be. Iam 
now abont to relate a story which will not be believed. 
T cannot help it. If it was an optical illusion, let those 
aceount: for itrwho can. fF shall relate what I saw as 
nearly as F ean récollect, atid it Was Mut a scetie to be; 
easily forgotten. 

‘* On the banks of Lock-Rog there stands a consi- 
derable large village, and above that the gentleman's 
house WHO rents all the country around from Lord 
Saeforth’s, and lets it off again to numberless small te- 
nants, Between hi¢- house aud the villoge there lies a 
strait greeti line, and abuve the house stand a great 
number of tall stones, that have been raised in some 
early age, and appear at a distance like an army of tre- 
mendous giants. One day a party from on board the 
Swallow was invited to dine with this gentleman. We 
weit out a shootitig all the afternoot, and towards 
evening, On Our return, we found all the family in the 
moet dreadful alarm, on account of something that an 
old maiden lady had seen, which they called Faleas 
More (the Great Shadow) and which they alleged was 
the herald of terrible things, and the most woful cula- 
tities. ‘Fhe villagers were likewise made acquainted 
with ic, and they were running howling about in con- 
sternation. 

« The family consisted of an old man and his sister; 


a youtlg man and Bis wife, and two children; the old 


man and the two ladies believed the matter throughout ; 
but the young man pretended with us to laugh at it 
though I could'see he was deeply concerned at what hi 
heard. ‘he vision was described to us in the follow- 
ing extraordinary manner :— 

“ The Great Shadow never comes alone. ‘lhe nex: 
morning after is M*‘Torquhille Dhu’s visit. ‘The 
loss of all the crops, and a grievous dearth in the island 
invariably succeed to these. The apparitions rise 
sometimes'in twelve, sometimes in three years, but 
always on the appearance of Au Faileas More, Taid- 
Hail 14‘Torcill takes place next morning, between day- 
break and the riding of the sun. A dark gigantic shade 
is see stalking across the loch in the evening, which 
vanishes at a certain heatWahd and from the same 
place the next morning at the same degrec of lightness 
a whole troop of ghésts arise, and with 1‘Torcill Dhu 
(Black Mac-Vorquhill) at their head, walk in proces- 
sion to the standing stones, and there hide themselves 
again in their ancient graves. . 


“ Asthe one ‘part of this story remained still to be 


proved every one of us determined to watch, and see 
if there was any resemblance of such a thing. But 
the most extraordinary circumstance attending it was, 
that it could only be seen trom the upper windows of 
that house, or from the same height in the air, a small 
space to the eastward of that ; and that from no other 
point on the whole island had it ever been discovered 
that either of the visions had been seen, 


— 


— 
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the rocks that ovethang the shore.—Ihe vision was 
still very indistinct, but yet ithad the appearance of a 
troop of warriors,,dressed in greenish tartans, with a 
tinge of red. ‘The headland where the apparition first 
arose was distant from us about balf a mile; they aps 
peared to be moving remarkably siow ; yet, nocwith- 
standing cf that, they were close upon us almost 
instaatly. We weretotd that they would pass in array 
immediately before the windows, alony the yreett 
lane between us and the back of the village; and 
seeing that they actually approached in that direction, 
Dr. Scott, a rough, rash, intfepid fellow, proposed 
that we should fire at them. I objected to it, deeming 
that it was a trick, and that they were all fellow. 
creatures—for we saw them now as distinctly as we 
could see any body of men in the grey of the morn 
ing. The young man, however, assuring us that it 
was nothing human chat we saw, I agreed to the pro- 
posal: and as they passed in artay immediately before 
the window, we pointed the eight loaded muskets dis 
rectly at them, and fired on this mysterious troép all 
at once ; but not one of them paused or turned round 
his head. They all of them held on with the same 
solemn and ghostlike movement, still continuing in 
appearance to be walking very slow, yet some way 
they went over the grouud with unaccountable cele- 
rity; and when they approached near to the group of 
tall obelisks, they rushed in amongst them, and we 
saw no more, eave a reeling flicker of light that seemed 
to tremble through the stones for a moment. 

“ They appeared to be a troop of warriors, with 
plaids and helmets, each having 2 broad targe on bis 
arm, and a long black lance in his other hand; and 
they were led on by a tall figure in black armour, that 
walked considerably a-head of the rest. Some of our 
people protested that chey saw the bare skulls below 
the helmets, with empty eye-sockets, and the nose 
and lips wanting ; but I saw nothing like this, ‘They 
appeared to me exactly like other men. But the truth 








“ We testified some doubts that the morning might 
not prove clear; but the old man and the old maiden 
lady both assured us that it would be clear, as the 
morning of M‘Torquhille’s visit never was known to 
be otherwise. Some of ws went to bed with our clothes 
on, but others sat up all night; and at an early hour 
we were all sitting at the windows, wearying for the 
break of Gay, The morning at length broke, and was 
perfectly clear and serene, as had been predicted.— 
Every eye was strained toward the spot where the 
the Great Shade had vanished; and at length the young 
gentleman of the honse said, in a tone expressing great 
awe, * Yonder they are now.’ I could not discern any 
thing forthe space of a few seconds; but at iength, on 
looking very narrowly toward the spot, I thought | 
perceived something like a broad shadow on the shore ; 
and, on straining my sigdt:a little more, it really did 
appear as if divided into smat! cofunms Ite the forms 
of men. kt did not appedr like a cloud, but rather 
like the shadow of a cloud, yet there was not thet 
slightest clowd-or vapour to ve seen floating in the fir- 





is, that I never saw them very distinctly, for they 
were but a short time near us, and during that time 
the smoke iysuing from the muskets intervened, and 
owing to the dead calnr of the morning, made us see 
hem much worse: All the people of the village were 
hid in groups within duors, and engaged in some rite 
which" did not witness, and-cannot describe; but 
they took great umbrage at our audacity ia firing at 
their unearthly visiters, and I believe there was not 
one among us, not even the regardless Dr. Scott, whe 
was not shocked at what had been doiir. 

“ T made no pretensions to account for this éxrraoge 
dinary phenomenon, but the singular circumstance of 
its being visible only from one point, makes it looks 
‘like something that might be accounted for. J can 
‘well excuse any who do not believe its for if I had 
‘not seen it with my own eyes, I never would havt 
believed it. But all things that ever I beheld for wild 
sublimity, the march of that troop of apparitions 
excelled, Not a day nora night hath yet passed over 
my head on which J have not thought with wonder 
and awe on THe Visit or M‘Torquamte.” 





HELEN IRVING AND ADAM FLEMING. 
—_—— ‘ 

In the chureh-yard of Kirkconnel, (1) Dumfries. 
shire, is still to be seen the tomb-stone placed over 
the remains of Helen Irving and Adam Fleming de 
Kirkpatrich, her favourite lover, Her story is strik. 
ingly romantic. Helen Irving, a young lady of the 
most exquisite beauty and accomplishments, daugh- 
ter of Irving of Kirkconnel and Woodhouse, (2) was 
beloved by two gentlemen, chiefs of their respective 
claus, Fleming of Redhall, (3) and Bell of Blacket- 
house. (4) Fleming, on account of his virtues and 
valour, became at once the favourite of the lady; 
white Bell, for bis bloody and ferocious deeds, was 
universally detested. Jealous of this preference, 
and the marked disdain of bis rival, Bell hecame the 
inveterate foe of Fleming, vowing upon bim and 
Helen the niost implacable revenge. Fur this pur- 
pose, having traced the lovers in one of their noctur- 
nal rambles along the sweet sequestered banks of the 
river Kirtle, (6) as they listened, with emotions of 
delight, to the “ vesper chauot of nature from its 
embowering spray,” and fond ideal visions of never- 
to-be-realixed felicity, just as the moon, emerging 
from behind a dark cloud, shone full epon the Ves- 
tal robes of fair Helen, be sprang on a sudden from 
behind a bush, aad levelled his deadly tube at 
Fleming's breast. Helen, hearing Bell's well known 
voice, as he exclaimed, with @ hetlish tone, “ Die, 
traitor, die!” threw herself ivto his arms, received 








mametit. We lost sight of it fers wery short sp 
and then bebeld it again coming over the heath, above 


the coutents in her bosom, and bled to death upou 
the spot. A desperate and thortal combat eouwed 
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between Fleming and the murderer, in which Bell |] 


vas literally cut to pieces, A large cairne of stones 
was reared over the spot where the victim fell, as a 
token of abhorrence for the relics of lim who was! 
mouldering below, 

The inconsolable lover, sinking under the poignant 
pangs of despair, left a country in which he had now 
no pleasure, eulisted andez the banuers of Spain, 
and fought for a season against “ the heathen hound 
Mahoun, the infidels aud Moors of Barbary.” The 
impression, however, in that age of romance and 
ebivalry, when it was accounted honourable perma- 
nently to indulge the tender passions, was not obli- 
rated, He returned to Scotland, stretched himself 
upon the grave where the treasure of bis soul re- 
pored, and expired upon its breast, calling upon her 
name to the last of his breath. One grave contains 
them both; and over their ashes is laid a beautifal 
tombstone, on which is engraved @ cross and sword, 
with the following inscription ;— 

“ Hie jacet Adamus Fleming.” 

The above catastrophe took place during the reiga 
of that beautiful, but unfortunate princess, Mary 
Stewart, Queen of Scotland. 

A cross, was erected upon the spot where fair 
Helen fell. 
fourtecn inches in the side of the square; its arms 


It is nearly nine feet in height, and 


project ocarly eighteen inches, but some modern 
Goth bas broken off a part of the eastern one, and 


rendeved it incomplete, Lt is of the white siliceous 


grit from the Cove quarries, (6) 

(i) Kirkeonnel is a district near Graitney Green 
Dumfrics-shire, formerly a parish, now part of that of 
Kirkpatrick Fleming. 


(2) Woodhouse is an old town in the parish of Kirk- 

atrick Fleming, N. E.of Annan, Dumfriesshire, which 
~ for many centuries been the oe em be the family 
of Irving, is said to be the first house in Scotland at 
which Robert Bruce called, after his flight from Eng- 
and, previous to bis assuming the Hg dignity of 
Scotland. A son of this family attended him through 
his wars, became his secretary, and was knighted by 
him. ‘This place is now the property of General Sir 
Povulus Bmilius Irving, Bart. of Woodhouse and Beb- 
pill Lower, the lineal descendant of the first proprietor 
of the name of Irving. 

ee 

(3) Redball was the ancient seat of the family of 
Fleming, in the parish of oth ge Fleming, and 
formerly aplace of some strength. It was attacked by 
the English, in the end of Ba‘iol’s reign, and held out 
three days, though garrisoned by only thirty men of 
the name of Fleming, who were all burnt by the be- 
sieyers along with the building. OF this structure no- 
thing remains; but near its site are vestiges of two 
camps, probably English. 


(4) Blackethouse. ‘This is an old border fortalice, or 
tower, in Dumfriesshire, said to have been haunted by 
# bogle or ghost of great notoriety. The origin of this 
hideous spectre is said to have been as follows: Bell, 


the laird of Blackethouse, a lawless depredator, and} 


one with whom * might overcame right,” having been 
out upon a foraging party, drove off a “beautiful bonte 
Jherd | of « atthe’ belonging to a farmer of the name of 
Jobnstone, from Mellental, upon the water of Milk, in 
he parish of Tund rgarth, Johnstone, seeing his cattle 
riven away, mounted his steed, and set out on the 
vurepit. Having traced them to Black: thouse ‘Tower, 
fe was confounded to see them all stalled up in one ot 
the recesses of the castle, with a huge ion grating 
before them, and the old luird giving orders ter the 
slaughter of two very fine heifers. Johnstone durst not 
Jay claim to what he well knew to be hisown, as being 
i) the puriicus of the cger's den He went up to the 
laird, acquaiztce him with bis Joes, and requested his 
assistance in the recovery of his pear. “ Come, come, 
(ju. the laird) come in and eat a bit o’ dinner, and 
d wk a glass o' wine wi’ me, and gin the brutes be 
vp’ the yird, by my trothan’ yese hae them again.” 
At cea pood dinner and a hearty glass, Bell summoned 
bis attendant, graithod biniwelf, and sec off with John- 
stone in his concerted raid. ‘They bad scarcely ridden 
a bow-shot from the castle, when Bell, making a feint 
of turning bis horse to the other side, drew his dayper, 
and stabbed the unfortunate victum to the heart. Joha- 
stone diced, bur not till he had imprecated the vengeance 
of beaven upon his murderer, avd informed him, that 
bis ghost should haunt him and his descendants to th: 
latest geperaiion ; which has been literally accom 

lished, as vot one of that line, whether male or female, 
~ dicd since, Without being atrended by Auld Uncle, 
av he was calhed, during their last moments, always 
appearing in the habit in which Johnstone was supposed 
to have been dressed when murdered by Bell. 

At Redkirk, in the parish of Graitmey, there was 
formerly a church yard; but which the sea has now 
(1819) completely swept away. ‘The only vestige of it 
is a monumental stone, lying about 150 feet withir 
high-water mark, and which, ina few yeurs, will be 
totally sanded up. ‘The inscription upon it merits 
preservation, and to have some connexion with the 
abovementioned Bll. 

Mere Iyeth JO—N BFLL, who died in ye yhere 
MDX, and of hys age € XXX yheres. . 

Hicre buidy Bell, baith skin and bane, 

1 yes quietly styl ancath this stane ; 

He was a stark moss-trooper kent, 

As ever drove a bovte a’er bent. 

He brynt ye Loc kwood,® tower and hall, 
And flang ye lady o'er ye wall; 

For whik ye Johnstone, steut and wyte, 
Set Ulacket 9° in low by nyghs, 
Whyle cry'd @ voice, ast trove hell, ¥ 
Haste, open ye gates tor blindy Bell. 











The good old gentleman, on whom the above epitath 
was composed, was neither more nor less than a most 
| notorious meal-monger, and grinder of the poor / and, 
| instead of a saint, was a perfect devil, as is well known 
on the banks of the Annan, where he resided about 
one hundred years ago. 


* Lochwood. an old castle in the parish of Johnstone, Dum- 
| friesshire, between Mofiat and Lochmabane, an ancient sea 
the Johnstones, Marquisses of A dale. tis sur Jed 

, impassable morasses; and the building itself has been of great 
strength. In the times of the border wars, this was a place of 
much importance, 








(5) Kirtle, a small river of Scotland, which, after 
several windings, amidst beautitul and romantic sce- 
nery, falls into the Solway Frith, S. W. of Graitney 
Green. 





(6) Cove-quarries produce remarkably fine freestone, 
of which blocks measuring thirty-four cubic feet have 
been raised; great quantities of which is exported to 
Ireland, &c. 





HISTORY & CHARACTER OF SCOTS MUSIC, 
INCLUDING ANECDOTES OF 
THE CELEBRATED DAVID R1ZZ10. 
By Sir John Hawkius. 


The principles of Music and erg Ee as taught 
in the several countries of Europe, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, were uniformly the same; the 
same harmonies, the same modulations were practised 
by the Flemish, the Italian, the French, the German, 
and the English musicians; nothing characteristic of 
the genius or humour of a particular country or pro- 
vince, as was the case of the Moorish and Provencal 
music, was discernable in the song of that period, 
except in those of the Scots and Irish. The former of 
these are in a style so peculiar, borrowing very little 
from art, and yet abounding in sweetness of melody ; 
that we are driven to seek for the origin of this kind of 
music elsewhere than in the writings of those authors 
who have treated the subject in general terms. 

The common opinion is, that the Scots music received 
a considerable degree of infusion from the Italians ; for 
that David Ricci or Rizzio, a lutenist of Turin, in the 
year 1564, became a favourite of Mary, Queen of Sco:s, 
in whose service he was retained as a musician; and, 
tinding the music of the country of such a kind as ren- 
dered it susceptible of great improvement, he employed 
{himself to polish and refine it ; and adapting, as far as 
| the rules of this art would allow, that desultdry melody 
| which he found to be its characteristic, composed most 
| of those tunes in which the Scots songs have, for two 
| centuries past, been commonly sung. 

Against this opinion, which has nothing to support 
it but vulgar tradition, it may be urged that David 
| Ricci was not a composer of vor kind. Historians 
| and others represent him asa lutenist and a singer; and 
| Sir John Melvil, who was personally acquaiured with 
bim, vouchsafes him no higher a character than that of 
| a merry fellow and a good musician. ‘ Her Majesty,” 
jsays, “had three valets of he: ehamber, who sung 
| three parts, and wanted a bass to sing the fourth part. 
| Therefore, they told her Majesty of this man, as one 
| fit to make the fourth in concert. ‘Thus was he drawn 
| in to sing sometimes with taste; and afterwards, when 
|her French secretary retired himself to France, this 
David obtained the same office. 
| Melvil, in the course of bis memoirs, relates that 
| Ricci engrossed the favour of the Queen, that he was 
| suspected of being a pensioner of the Pope; and that 
by the part he took in all public transactions, he gave 
rise to the troubles of Scotland and precipitated the ruin 
of his mistress. 

Buchanan is somewhat more particular, the account 
he gives is, tbat Ricci was born at Turin; that his 
father,an honest but poor man, got a mean livelihood by 
teaching young people the rudiments of music. That, 
having no patrimony to leave them, he instructed his 
children of both sexes in music, and among the rest bis 
son David, who having a good voice, gave bopes of bis 
succeeding in that profession. ‘lhat, with a view to 
advance his fortune, Ricci went to the Court of the 
Duke of Savoy, then at Nice; but, meeting with ‘no 
encouragement there, found means to get himself ad- 
mitted into the train of the Count de Moretto, then 
upon the point of setting out upon an embassy to Scot- 
land. ‘Phat the Count, soon alter his arrival in Scot- 
land, having no employment for Ricci dismissed him. 

X. 1 








(To be continued. ) 








‘THE BEAR GARDEN, 
AT HOCKLEY IN THE HOLE. 
————— 

« Now that we are speaking of the amusements shown 
forth at the Bear Garden, we must not omit the fol- 
lowing, obtained from the Collection of Title-pages 
contained in the Harleian Library, marked 5931 :"— 

“*At the Bear Garden, at Hockicy in the Hole, 
1710, 

« ¢ This is to give notice to all gentlemen gamesters, 
and others, that on this present Monday is a match to 
be fought by two dogs, one from Newgate market, 
against one ef Honey-lane market, at a bull, for a 
;guinea, to be spent. Five let goes out of y hand ; 
| which goes fairest and furthest in, wits all. Likewise 
layreen bull to be baited which never was baited before ; 
| and a bull to be turned loose with tire-works all over 
| bom; also a mad ass to be bsited —Likewise there are 
| two bear-dogs to jump, three jumps a piece, at a bear, 
'whicl jumps highest, for ten shillings, to be spent; wiih 
|u variety of bull and bear baiting; and a dog to be 
| drawn up with fire-works.’ "—Strutt’s Adanners, Cus- 
ltoms, Kec. of the English, ui, 149, 


PRIZE FIGHTING, A. D. 17011709. 








Among the robust exercises are to be reckoned thos: 
lof wrestling aud hurling, * which, (says Norden, in 
| his Generaf Hisory of Cornwall) were shorpe and se- 

vere activities, for which the Coruish men wer 
famous, ‘The first (adds he) is violent, but the secon: 
is dangerous: the first is 1a cwo sorts, by holdster (a» 


Jn another old burial-pluce(Prisl flat) in the same they call it) and by coller; the second likewise is 0: 
arighbourhood, is the following ludicruous inscription, ewo sorts, as hurling to geales, and hurling to th 
vpon afronch, pow turned upside down, by his more countrye.” Amongst these we may place the gymnas- 
@iscerutng posterity, who Were no doubt ashamed of | tic exercises with the fists, cudgelling, and the ‘ike ; 


ibis almost sacrilegious piece of hyperbolism :— 
Here lies the corpse of one did truth maintain, 
A shoot on earth of heavcu's celesUal grain; 
In midst of a corrupted workd, he scude 
Firm as a rock, resisting unto bludd ; 
And seldom spin the bour, the mybt, the day, 
Save but.) pray f, OF some sic godiy way. 
Keader, pone, and learn to study well 
“Phe bright example of a saint, John Bell 





jand yet these are but play to those cruci feats exhibited 
at the begiuming of Ue present century. ‘Lake an ad 
vertisement from a newspaper dated 1701, Noven:be: 
ithe 18th, and contained tn the Colleetion of Titie- 
pages, &c. in the Harleian Library marked 595). 
* Athis Majesty's Bear Garden, at Hockley in the 
| Hole, a trial of skill is to be porfoamed to-morrow, 
being Wednesday che 12th instant, November 1701, be. 
tween William Carpenter, of Oxtord, (who lately 


ns || —WNole.—I desire all 




















fought the Champion of the West,) and does now in- 
vite Thomas Cook, butcher of Glocester, both masters 
of the noble science, to fight with the usual weapons. 
—I, the said Thomas Cook, for our former disappoint- 
ment of gentlemen, now will not fail, (God willing,) 
wet or dry, money or no money, to meet the fair in- 
viter, desiring a clear stage, and from him no favour. 
gentlemen to come exactly at two 
of the clock ; for upon honour, | do promise it shall 
be as yr by prize if there is no box, as if there was a 
box of fifty pounds.” 
In another advertisement of this sort, dated 1709, 
the chemise promise at two o'clock exactly, to ex- 
ercise with the following weapons, viz.—back-sword, 
sword and dagger, sword and buckler, single falchion, 
case of falchions ; and in yet another bill, besides the 
foregoing weapons we find sword and gauntlet, and 
quarter-staff. With these weapons they used to fight 
on stages, generally taking the greatest care not to slay, 
but only to maim and disfigure their antagonists 

“Te is eet eb people, who call themselves 
Christians, could delight in beholding such cruel and 
inhuman trials of the skill and activity of the Cham-| 
pions.”"—Strutt’s Manners and Customs of the English, 
itt. 149, 





CURIOUS LAW AGAINST GAMING. 


By a statute made in the 11th year of Henry the 
Seventh, it was enacted that no ’prentice shall play at 
tenys, ‘clash, dice, cards, bowles, or such like unlaw- 
ful games, (except during the Christmass hollydayes, 
and then only within their master’s house; also any 
householder allowing any of the above games in his 
house, (at Christmas excepted) should be fined six 
shillings and eight pence, for every offence, vide Stat. 
anno. 11. Hen. 7, cap. 2. —Strutt’s Manners and Gus- 
toms of England, itt. 148. 








DUTIES OF THE ROYAL CHAMBERLAYNE. 


The following is an extract from.the Bok Kyr- 
vynge, printed Anno 1508. by Wynken de Worde, it 
treats of the office of the Chamberlayne :—~ 

THE CHAMBERLAYNE. 

“ Chaumberlayne must be dylygent and clenly in his 
office, with his heed kembed, and so to go betore his 
soverayne, and sce that he have a clene sherte, breche, 
petycote, and doublet ; than brushe his hosen within 
and without, and see his hose and slyppers be made 
clene; and at morne when your soverayne wyll arise, 
warme his sherte by the fire, and se ye have a fote 
shete made in this maner; fyrst set a chayre by the 
fire, with a cushen, an other under his feet, then 
sprede a shete over the chayre, and se there be redy a 
kerchefe, and comb: than warme his pety-cote his 
doublet, and his stomachre, and then put on his hoser: 
and his shone or: slyppers, than stryke up his hosen 
mannerly and tye them up; than lace his doubler, hole 
by hole, and lay the neckeclothe and kembe his heed ; 
than loke ye have a basyn and an ewer with warme 
water, anda towel, washe his handes, than knele upon 
your knee, and ask your soveryane what robe he wy!! 
were, and brynge him such as he your soverayne com- 
manderth, and put it upon hym; than doo hys gyrdell 








aboute him, ann take your leve mannerly; and go to 
the chyrche or chapell 
laye carpettes and cuyshens, and lay downe hys boke 
of prayers; ‘then draw the curtyens, and take your 
leave goodly; and go to ~~ soveraynes chamber, 
and caste all the clothes of his bedde, and bete the 
federbedde and bolster, but loke ye waste no fedders; 
than shake the blankettes, and se the shetes be fayre 
and swete, or else loke ye have clene shetes, than 
make up hys bedde manerl:y, than laye the bedde shetes 
and the pillowes, than take up the towell and the 
basyn, and lay carpettes aboute the bedde or wyndowes, 
and cupbordes, layde with cree and cushyns.” 

¢ Also loke there be a good fyre brewnynge bryght. 
and loke ye have basyn and ewer with water and a 
towell for your soverayne, than take off his gowns. 
and bring him a mantell to keep hym fro cold; than 
brynge bim to the fyre, atid take off hys shone and bys 
hosen, than take a fayre-kercher of reynes, and keinb: 
his heed, and put on his kercher and his bonnet, than 
sprede downe hys bedde, laye the heed shete, and the 
pyllowes; and when your soverayneds got to bedde 
draw the curtains, than se there be morter, or waxe 
or perchouts be redy, than dryve out dogge or catte, 
and looke there be basyn and urynall set nere your sove- 
rayne, than take your leve mannerly, thut his soverayne 
may take his rest meryly.”"—Vide the Boke of Ker- 
venge, printed 1508, by Wynken de Worve, black-ict- 
ter.—Strutt's Manners and Customs of England, vol iti. 
p. 74-75. 











HMUiscellanics, 

Paris, July 18—Captain Kelly hved just lon; 
enough for him to be able to leave his little propert; 
by will, the law forthe abolition of the Drods d’du- 
bane having passed forty-eight hours previously. I: 
frequently happens that the greatest fuss is made abou 
rifles, while inatters of the highest importance ai: 
dispatched with a celerity which surprises every ove. 
‘uus by the discussions on the budget, which lasted 
two months, and might -have continued six month: 
longer, bad not the parties been tired, the grand re 
sult was, that a reduction was effected upon che who 
of about £200,000, while they negiected mary consti- 
tutional laws premised by the charter, end not yet 
tramed or perhaps even thought of. “The most impor- 
rant law that has pasted this session, is decidedly tha: 
whereby it is permitted to foreigners to purchase re 
ceive, and bequeath property in France. ‘Tis law 
was passed, as it were, sud silentio, as if they were 
afraid of calling the attention of the public to it: nos 
a word was said either for or against it; yet this law 
smuggled through the Chambers as it was, 1s one tha: 
will, more than any other, restore the prosperity of 
irance. ‘The revocation of the Ecict of Nantes 
ruined the commerce avd manufactures of France; 
this law will revive them. ‘The cheapness of Jand 
living, and labour; the richness of the soil; the nobu 
rivers and canals for the transport of meichandise 
che prodigious home covsum) tion of ail kinds of m.- 
oufactured articles, by a pop ulation of thirty millio:.: 
he state of the French funds, which pay double the | 
interest of the English; a regular reveoue more tha: | 
sullicient to pay the whole of the expenses of Govern 
ment and the interest“of the debt, and still leave a con- 
erable surplus; all these circuinstanices united, is it 
vot greatly to be feared that many of your middiin; 
classes, who have tiom £100 (o £500 per snuum, aie 
who, from the enormity of taxes, are seuuced to 
state of comparative want, will come to France with 
ubeir torcunes, and settic ? 











to your soveraynes closet, and |! 











Gibbon the Historian.—** It was on the day, or 


night, of the 27th of June, 1817, between the houry 

eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the lag 

page of the Decline and Fali of the Roman Empire, in 
’ 


a summer-house in my garden. After layin 
pen, I took several turns in a covered walk os oan 59 


may 


which commands a prospect of the country, the 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the thy 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon reflected from y 
waters, and all nature was silent,—I will not dissembj. 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom 
and, perhaps, the ishment of my fame. But’ 
pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken as 


everlasting leave of an old and agrecable 
and that, whatsoever might be the future 


com i 
fate of uy 


history, the life of the historian might be short and pre. 


carious. I.wil] add two facts, which have 
curred in the composition of six, 
volumes :—1. My rough MS. without an 
copy, has been sent to press. 2. 


Seldom ¢. 
or at least five quarig 


interiiedi 
Not a sheet re 


seen by any human eyes, excepting those of the autj 
and of the printer; the faulis and nz-rits are exclusive} 
my own.”—Giblon’s Common Place Book. 7 





Remorse of Conscience. sailor, who says his Dame 


is John Budean, and that he belongs to Hul 
landed from a packet, at Palnenty, a Sunde ts 


yy 


brought before Andrew Young, Esq. the Mayor of the 


town.. He stated, that.on the 26th of June, 


1817, he 


was walking in a field near Stockton-upon-Tees, with, 


young woman named Marian Robinson, 


to whom he 


paid his addresses; and suspecting that she favoured 
another man, a dispute arose between them, on which 
he drew a knife from his Pag and stabbed her unde 


the Icft breast. On her 


alling he fled, and contrive 


to evade pursuit, until he got on board a Vessel and left 


the kingdom, 
but, being unable to support the horrors of 


trom which he has been absent ever singe; 
Temorse 


that constantly haunted him, he confessed the crime he 
had committed, and resigued himself into the hands of 
justice. This is the story he tells ; but how far itis tre 
It is impossible at present to say ; he has been committed 
to the county gaol, and his statement transmitted 1g 
Stockton.—Cornwail Paper. 





Carrier Pigcons.—A letter from Brussels, dated 


July 17, says,—"* Thirty-two pigeons, with the word 
Aniwerp markee on their wings, have been seht to Lon 
don, where they were let loose on the 141th of this 


month, at seven o'clock in the mornin 
their wings countermarked London. 


after having 
‘he same day, 


towards noon, one of these faithful animals arrived a 
home, and obtained the first prize;_a quarter of an hou 


later a second arrived, and obtained 
The a twelve others arrived, makin 
teen ia ail. 


the second prize, 
y ¢ four. 
he prizes, which are very considerable, 


will be distributed to-morrow, (Sunday) at Antwerp. It 
is not with any intention of establishing a correspot 
dence between I.ondon and Antwerp, (as the Paris jour. 
nals pretend) that those pigeons were sent to London, 
but merely for the pleasure of seeing them return.” 





Break a:ball of glass filled with oxygen gas and placed 


in an exhausted receiver of an air punp: the effect wil 
be to produce in a dark room a brilliant light. 


It is said that Lord Powerscourt offered Madante 


Blanchard 25 louis for permission to ascend in the 
balloon, which proved so fatal to her: he was refused 
in consequence of the lateness of his application. 





Velocipedes.—A Correspondent writ s, that “A litle 


time since, three young gentlemen, whose names are Mr, 


Ss 





n, Mr. H——_n, and Mr. ‘i ——t, started from this 


town upon Velocipedes, and went as far as Hale, took 
breakfast, and returned again to town in the short spat 
of three hours.” 





It is a serious fact, that in the last year 1817-18, the 


trade from America to China employed 7,000,000 do 
lars and 16,000 tons of shipping: during the same time, 
the British trade to China occupied 6,500,000 dollars, 
and 20,000 tons ‘of shipping ; consequently, allowing 
that tie American merchant receives his return. in:tie 
course of one year, while the British requises nearly 
two years, the American trade to China is already mor 


extensive than our own. ’ 


a — 





** A short time'ago, an officer who resides in Athlong, 


Ireland, hag all his children ill of the hooping cough; 


there was a pet monkey in tlie house, whic 


absolutely 


took the disorder, and hooped so like the children, thit 
it was impossible to distinguish between them. All the 
little ones happily recovered; but the monkey, nos 
withstanding the greatest care, died of the complaint” 


Miss Somerville, who some time since married Mr 


Bunn, has now assumed her matrimonial name, and i 
engaged to perform at the Binningham Theatre, wher 
she is expected shortly to appear in the character dl 
ELvaidne. 


_— ee 


A mechanic of Offe:-bourg, in Brisgau, named Xavie 


Michael, has invented a portative machine, by whic 


a person shipwrecked may sup 
and curry provisions tur several days. 


ct himaelf on the wate, 
This machines 


five feet in diameter, and three inches high. By t 


use of it rivers can be 


passed. ‘T'wo ex, eriments wilt 


made in the Rhine on the 20th and 31st of last montl 
and pertectly succeeded. 





English Literty.—We (the London Courier, ) ttt 


slate the following paragrapf literally from the last muir 
ber of the Mamburgh Correspondenten. 
doubt it is piously believed, by at least one half of tho# 
for whose edification it is intended. 


We have 10 


Among the mallf 


singular qualitics which ate supposed to distinguish 


by untravelled and unreficcting foreigners, (@ 
body) that of sending ourselves, for slight causes, 


3110 


the other world by the aid of a halter, a pistol, or4™ 
zor, is devoutly credited ;— 


** Two tonscs opposite each other, at a small lane 


London, being in a very decayed state, they were © 


cured by a post reaching across the lane : 
sidered by disappointed reformers, &c. as a pos 
and comfortable place to hang themselves, an 


this was C00 
retired 


almost 


every morning there were found two or three of a 
iniserable subjects hanging; tll at last, it became 


auisance, and the police being very attentive, plac 
constable on the spot for preventing the hke amuset! 


en's 


Scarcely had this guardian taken his station, whe 
gentleman, witha string in bis hand, appeared, 


was deliberately going to dis; atch himseif ou 
world of trouble; but being told by the cons 


t of this 
table. be 


must look ti; another place, as hanging was 


pro i 
there, he exciainied wii an oath, * what is becom 
’” 


our liberty #7’ 





Duclling.—The Academy of Dijon has offered a pat 


of 300 Vanes, for tle best essay on the means 0 
an cud to the system of duciling.—Peris pape?» 
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Scientific Records. 
—P Oa t 
70 THE EDITOR. 
—=__ ( 
sin,—Accidentally meeting with the 52d Number 
of the Kaleidoscope, 1 found it contaiied a letter, 
ig which av attempt is made.to refute the Pythag: - 
yan system of the universe, as explained and de- 
onstrated in the Newtoviau philosophy. It ap- 
cars that the writer has, in some Of your precedi .g 
pumbers, offered some objections, with which, how- 
ever, as | am wholly unacquainted, I shall cunfine 
my observations tu his present letter; and as, I trust, 
be is an advocate for impartial inquiry, so 1 hope 
pe will allow ine to support the Newtonian theory. 
He says, “in the first place, it is found by obser- 
gation that the duration of the longest solar eclips 
ible is 3 hours 14 mivutes.” ~When this obs: 
vation was made all the authors whom I have reac 
in this department of scicnce are equally silent ; 
pay indeed, the difficulty of making such an obsev- 
yation almost staggers belief, for'we know, merely 
from the equation of time, that the earth moves in 
her orbit with a variable velocity, aud, by observation, 
we know that a lunation varies at different seasons 
of the year, or, in other words, when the earth is in 
different parts of her orbit, whence the moon also 
moves in her orbit with a variable velocity. Now 
ij is easy to prove, by means of a diagram, that th. 
duration of av eclipse will be the longest, when the 
yelocitiés of the earth and moon are the slowest, or 
when the earth is in aphelion; that the’sun has been 
centrally eclipsed at the same instant in which the 
earth was in aphelion I have no authority to prove, 
much less au observation of its continuance hay 
ing beea made; I should, thercfore, infer, that the 
duration above given las been deduced from calcu 
lation, but then recourse must have been had ‘to 
the Newtonian theory; and here I would observe, 
that this duration is meant locally, as at Liverpool, 
for instance, fur the time of the moon’s shadow pas 
sing over the earth's sutface is much greater; as for 
exauple, the time of the movu’s shadow passing over 
the earth’s surface, on Sept. 7, 1820, when the sur: 
willbe centrally eclipsed ou the continent, aud visible 
tuall Europe, will be S hours aad 17 minutes, al 
though near Munich, Trieste, dc. where it will be 
ceutral, the duration will be Little more than half 
that time: moreuver, because this eclipse happens 
when the earth is nearly at her mean distance from 
the sun, causes it to be annular, and uot total, a sub. 


a ee a a ee 
by the moon's shadow, by something more thats] 
18,000 miles! 


observation aud experiment have sufficiently proved, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








So great a difference evidently proves | 
natone us at least must have committed an error, | 


aud as I am conscivus taat I have advanced uothing | 


rut what, independent of the Newtonian philosophy, 


} 


t may perhaps be thought necessary to examine the 


hypothetical principles, on which he seems to have 
founded his arguments, in order, if possible, to con- 
vince him that they are inadmissible. 
place, he takes it for granted that the earth's distance 
from the sun is constant—was this the case his ap- 
pavent magnitude, as seen from the earth, would 


Tu the first 


olways be the same, but observation proves that it is 
not; secondly, he supposes that the greatest eclipse 
happens when the moon is at her mean distance from 
the earth, for if not, he had no right to make use of 
her mean distancé in determining the length of her 
shadow, a position which cannot be supported ; and 
jastly, that because the real diameters of the sun 
and moon, in miles, are always the same, so he sup- 
poses they will always subtend the same angle, or 
that their apparent diameters, as seen from the 
‘arth, are always the same; with equal truth he 
might advance, that a house would appear as large 
at twenty miles distant as at twenty yards, a propo- 
sition which daily experience proves to be absurd. 

He further says, “was the moon an inbalnted 
world, as the Newtonians erroneously suppose, theu, 
&e.” One would have supposed, Sir, that every 
astronomer would have been better acquainted with 
the Newtoniaus befure he had made such an asser- 
tion, for it is well known that the existence of the 
junar atmosphore is a question which some of them 
zealously support, while others as strenuously deny ; 
but admitting ber to have an atmosphere, I say that 
although the coutraction of the moon's shadow by 
refraction is stated at $00,000 miles, which is evi- 
dently but a suppusititious number, for before this 
could be ascertained it would lave been necessary to 
find the density of the lunar atmosphere, because 
the greater the density, the greater the refrangibility ; 
avtwithstanding this, FE allow it-approaches nearer 
the truth than any other position that he has advan- 
ced respecting the heavenly bodies. 

By pursuing the same principles errors will be 
detected in his reasoniog on the angle which the 
plane of the lunar orbit makes with that of the eclip- 
tic, and also in lunar eclipses, but as it would, ina 
xreat measure, be only a repetition of the preceding 
[ shali fur the present desist ; after having requested 
that betore he again astonishingly asserts, ‘* What a 
complication of error, confusion, and falsehood 








ject which seems to haye perplexed P. N. but of this 
in the sequel. 

‘Again, he says, “taking Newton’s sizes and dis- 
tances of the sun and moon, as stated in my letter 
iuthe third number, viz.: sun’s distance from th: 
earth 95,173,000 miles, moon’s mean distance 240,000 
niles, sun’s diameter 890,000 miles, that of. the 
moon 2170 miles, and of the earth 7970 miles, it ap 
pears by mathematical calculation, that the cone of 
the moon’s shadow, at the time of the middle of the 
greatest eclipse possible, instead of reaching the 
earth, and covcring a circular space of 180 miles ox: 
her surface, would not reach the same by 3983 mile» 
and4-J0ths; of course there would never be a total 
eclipse un any part of the earth at any time.” Now, 
from his knowledge of the “tie laws of optics and 
diptrics,” be will allow that the apparent lineal di- 
mensions of objects are reciprocally as their distances 
from the eye; and since the sun’s apparent diameter 
isfound, by observation, to vary from something 
less than 31 minunes and 34 seconds, to something 
more than 32 minutes and 38 seconds, and that of 
the moon from about 294 minutes to about 34 
miuutes, it is manifest that when their apparent di 
ameters are the least, their distances from the earth 
are the greatest, aud rice versa, wherefore, taking 
the sun’s mean distance at 95,173,000 miles, his 
distance in aphelion, or the time of the greatest 
solar eclipse, would be 96,642,800 miles ;-—moreover 


sitice the apparent diameter of the moon is greatest |i jowever, at length, dissipated these grunndless 


about the time when the earth is in aphelion, we 
bive (supposing it to be 334 minutes,*) 224,760 
miles for her distance from the earth at that time, 
Whence, as 887,830, the difference of their diameters, 
is to 96,417,040, the difference of their distances, | 
8 is 2170, the moon’s diameter, tu 235,620 miles, | 
the distance of the apex of the cone, formed by the 
nwon’s shadow from her centre, whicb exceeds bei 
distavce from the earth, at that time, by 10,860 
buies, whence it follows that the earth would pas- 
through the dark cone of the muon’s shadow, and 
corsequently thesua would be totally eclipsed. 
it may as evideutly be proved, by simply cousidering | 
Quat in every ceutral svlar eclipse, if the apparent | 
diancter of the moon be either equal to, or greater 





ameter. 


servations on the Comet, the nights having been 
cloudy. 


‘Chronicle, provided you have not wrote an article 
un the same subject, and what | have written does 


species of humana calamity, and the consternation 
they occasioned was proportionate to the maguitade 


alarm, as objects calculated merely to excite the 


of mankind 
Comets were durable celestial bodies; they were 
supposed to be meteors, accidentally formed in the 


pearance, their light aud vapovrvus tails, through 


favourable to the hypothesis. 
which bas enabled us to observe the progressive 
augmentation aud diminution of their light, their 

distances from the earth, aud their motions in th: 
Bul || heavens, which ave found subject to general laws, | 


arises from Sir. Isaac’s guessing at the size of the 
sun, and then measuring its distance,” he will read 
the first volume of Woodhouse’s Astronomy, and 
he will there find what Dr. Chalmers thought it was 
‘‘ unnecessary to explain.” 
S JONES. 
‘Nash Grove Seminary, 
July 2th, 1819. 





* Half a minute less than her greatest apparent di- 








(From the Kevdal Chronicle.) 


Esteemed Friend, John Gough, 
I have net been able to obtain any ob- 


I send you a few remarks on Cumets in 
general, which you are at liberty to insert in the 


aot appear objectionable. 
I remain, respectfully, 
THOMAS SLEE. 
— 


ON COMETS. 


In the past ages of ignorance and superstition, 
Comets were regarded as the forerunuers of every 


of the luminous train which accompanies them. 
Philosophy, the great enemy of superstition, has, 


ippreheusious, and Comets are now beheld without 


us they approach’ their perihelia, when it exceeds 

hat of the most brilliant plavets: it afterwards be- 

comes mvre and more feeble, and io a short time 

altogether umperceptible to us These changes in- 

dicate that Comets come from very distant regions 

of space, approach much nearer to the sun than 

the planets, and afterwards return to distances much 

more cousiderable, The same changes also suggest 
an explanation of the pheuowena which thew tails 
preseat. Since they approach very near to the sun, 
they must be subject to an enormous heat, sutticient 
jto imelt and convert mto vapours, almost every 

thing on their surface, and these vapours driven ot] 
into space, and no longer partaking of the accelera 

tons of their motions, will be left behind, and thus 
form a sort of tail. But to appreciate these conjec- 
tures, it is necessary that we should be acquainted 
with the laws of the motions of these bodies. Guided 
by aualogy, let us endeavour to discover them. 
Since the Comets appear to belong to our planetary 
system, it is tiatural to suppose that they move 
round the sun, but in orbits extremely eccentric. 
These orbits: will therefore be very long ellipses, 
having the sun in one of their foci. Those portions 
of the orbits of Comets, then, in which they are 
visible to us, may be regarded as nearly coinciding 
with parabolic’ ares; for a parabola is the curve 
into which an ellipse degenerates when its major 
axis is indefinitely produced. Introducing this 
modification into the laws of Kepler relative to el- 
liptical motion, we easily obtain those for the para 
bolic motion of Comets, From these it follows, 
that the areas described by the radius vector of the 
same Comet, in its parabolic orbit are proportional 
to the times; 2udly, that the areas described by 
different Comets, in equal times, are proportionate 
io the square roots of their perihelion distances ; 
and lastly, that if we conceive a planct to revolve 
round the sun, in a circular orbit, the radius of 
which is equal to the perihelion distance of the 
Comet, the areas described by these two bodies, in 
the same time, will be to each other as 1: 4/ ¥. By 
the aid of these laws, aud a few observations for 
determining the geocentric latitude aud longitude of 
a Comet, we can find the following elements of its 
orbit, viz. its perihelion distauce, the positivn of its 
perihelion; the instant of its passage through this 
point, the inclination of its orbit to the ecliptic, aud 
tle position of its nodes. These five elements being 
knowa, we can assign its place at any epoch, and 
compare it with that determined by observation. 
Upwards of eighty Comets have been calculated 
by this method, and the results in each case 
have been fount conformable to observation. 
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jordereda prayer, in which the Comet and the Turks 
were included i one anathema, To the terrors 
vhich the apparition of Comets thea inspired, suc- 
ceeded the fear, that of the great number which 
jvaverse the planetary system io all directivas, one 
lof them might overturn the earth. They pass 90 
lraprelty by us, that the effects of their attraction are 
juot to be apprehended, It is only by striking the 
earth that they can produce any disastrous effect. 
| But this cucamstance, though possible, is so little 
iprobable in the course of a century, and it would re- 
iquive such aa extraordinary comhination of esrenn. 
|stances for two bodies, so small iv comparivon with 
lthe immense space they move in, that vo reasonable 
apprehension can be entertained of suck an event.”’ 


* The Comet of 1682. 












We will add, by way of supplement to Mr, Slee's 
ngemous essay, that the trains of Comets were the 
bjects of the greatest terror inthe ages of igoo 
rance and superstition, The different forms aysumed 
by these streams of luminous matter, were supposed 
to portend various calamities ; but since mean have 
turned their atteution to scientific enquiries on phi- 
lusophical principles, the figure of a Comet’s tail hus 
been foaud to depend on tts situation relative to the 
sun and earth, For when a Comet happens to be 
east of the suv, its train being extended in a diree- 
tion opposite to that luminary, the apparent diurnal 
motion carries the head or aucteus from east to west, 
which is followed by the laminous matter in form of 
atail, In other instances this metter precedes the 
planet, in which case it is called a beard: this hap. 
pens because the Comet is west of the sun relative 
to the spectator ; aud the train being more advan. 
ced to the west than the nucleus, appears to go be 
fore in the diurnal revolution of the heavenly bodies 
Lastly, when the Comet is seen opposite to the sun 
by the spectator, the train appears to be projected 
‘long with the head upoa the starry vault, and to 
form what is called a coma, from its bearing a re 
semblance to locks of hair projecting from the tem- 
ples and forehead of the human countenance, 

—oe 








N The Polar Seas—The Annuary, published by the 
Bureau of Longitude, in Paris, for the year 1819, con- 
tains an article on the Polar Seas, which comprises sone 
interesting «details. It appears from observations must 
deserving of confidence, that in Behring's Strait the cur- 
rents are all directed towards the north—and that, on the 
contrary, those in Davis’ Strait run towards the south ; 
whence it is concluded that at the bottom of Baffin's 
Bay there exists a communication with the ley Sea, and 
that Greenland is completely divided from the continent 





There cannot, therefore, be any doubt of its cor- 
rectness, Or at least of its being a vear approxima- 
tion to truth, We have, then, a tolerably precise 
knowledge of the motions of these wandering bo- 
dies, and are able to follow them into the immensity 


of America, a point still unascertained. Another very 
remarkable fact in the natural history of our globe is the 
dissolution suffered by the mountains of ice which deseend 
from the north of the Atlantic Ocean, and which some 
times reach even the Tropics before they are dissolved, 











of space. 
from west to east, according ‘to the order of the 
signs; the motious of some of them being direct, of 
others retrograde. Neither are their orbits confined 
within a zone encircling the heavens; for their in- 
clinations to the plane of the ecliptic vary through 
all the degrees from zero to 90. 

Let us now resume the subject of the tails of Co- 
mets. 
approached very near to the sun; their length in- 


their greatest extent till some time after the passage 
of the perihelion, and their direction is always op- 
posite the sua. These facts strengthen the opiuion 
I have already advanced, that they are really the 


Comets do not, like the planets, all move | 


These do not begin to appear till they have | 


creases with this proximity; they do vot acquire | 


These frequently ovcasion embarrassments to navigatorg , 
of which the following is an example. —In the mornin” 
of the 19th‘of January, 1818, Captain Dayment sailed 
from the coasts of Newfoundland, and in the evening 

| encountered several floating islands. On the following 
morning, at sun-rise, the ship was so completely enve- 

loped in ice, that there appeared n0 means of escape, 
even froin the top of the masts. 

The ice, in its whole extent, rose about 14 feet above 
the surface of the waters, it drifted towards the south- 
east, and bore the ship along with it, for 29 successive 
days. On the 17th of February, Captain Dayment being 
then 309 miles east from Cape Race, in 44 deg. 37 min, 
north latitude, perceived an opening towards the south- 
east, and succeeded in disengaging imself. From the 
wth of January to the 3d of February, the brig made 
only four miles a-day ; but from the 3d of February to 





— Soap produced by sc reg heat. i|the 17th of the same month, she rapidly increased to 
hey do not acquire their greatest extent till after }jabout a inile an hour. M. Dayment reports, that during 


the passage of the perihelion; because it is not till || the 29 days that this singular navigation lasted, he des- 








then that Comets become most heated and pene- 
trated by the solar rays; for the same reason that 
the surface of the earth does not acquire its maximum 
temperature till some time after the summer sols 
tice. The Comets most remarkable for their tails, 
of which we have any distinct account, are those of 
1680 and 1744. That of the former occupied a 
spece in the heavens of 59°, The latter resembled 
a sort of fan, of which the length’ was 15° and the 
breadth 117°, Astronomers, after determining the 
elements of the orbits of Comets, have endeavoured 
to predict their returns. If they really describe 
very long ellipses, the parabolic theory can only be 
regarded as av approximation. Analysis, however, 
furnishes the means of correcting it, of calculating 
the true ellipse, and cousequently of determining 
its major axis io terms of the radius of the terrestrial 
orbit... We can then easily deduce, from the third 
law of Kepler, the sideveal revolution of the Comet, 
and the epoch of its returns. Bat, unfortunately, 
these results are rarely susceptible of great exact. 
ness, because they are deduced from observations 
made ou a very sinall portion of the orbit. Besides, 
itis highly probable that some of the Comets actu- 
ally describe parabolas or byperbolas, in’ which 
cases they will eternally forsake our system; for a 


tible with the existing law of gravitation. Another 





uaterest of Astronomers, and the geueral carwsity 
It was doubted for a lung time if 


‘ir, by the inflamination of vapours, and it must bi 
idmitted that their sudden appearauce and disap 


which the stars may be scea, were circumstances 


notion iv either of these curves is perfectly compa- | 


cried nearly one hundred very extensive mountains of 
compact and bluish ice, such as sailors call Greenland 
ice. 

| There are also some interesting remarks on the decli- 
{nation of the needle, which is the angle formed by the 
direction of the needle with the meridian of the place. 
By accurate measurement, made on the 15th of October, 
at nine o'clock in the morning, this angle was, found 
equal to 22 deg. 16 min. that is to say, the northern ex- 
tremity of the needle, instead of being directly accurate- 
ly towards the north, declined that quantity towards the 
west. 

At Paris, in 1580, the declination was castern, and 
equal to 11 deg. 30 min. In 1663, the needle pointed 
directly to the north. After remaining two years in that 
position, it gradualiy declined towards the west. In 
1678, the western declination was already 1 deg. 90min. 
and in 1818, amounted to 22 deg. 26 min. Itis observed 
that the progressive declination of the needle towards 
the west, has continually decreased, which seems to in- 
dicate that in some time it may become retrograde.—Ga- 
zelle de France. J 





a 


Vegetable Phenomenon.—The following curious cir- 
jeumstance is related in alate number of the Monthly 
| Mugazine:—A phenomenon, which tends much to elu. 
jcidate the origin and nature of veretable funcusses, par- 
\ticularly of that species termed mushroom, lately oceura 
red to the observation of Sir Joseph Banks. “nn . 
cask of wine rather too sweet for immediate use, he di, 
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incthod of discovering the periodic time of a Comet's 
revolution, is, by comparihg the elements of its 
orbit, with those that may have been registered of 
some other formerly observed: if these elements 
agree, we conclude that they beloug to the orbit of 
tae same Comet, aud therefore its period becomes | 
one. by subtracting the epoch of its former ap 








But the telescope, | 


{ 





has discovered to us that their region is far beyond || 
the limits of our atmosphere; and that like the} 
planets they are permanent bodies, belonging to| 
“our sularsystem, When Comets are vbserved throngh | 
thap that of the sun, the elipse will be total, but if!) 4 telescope, they appear to resemble a inass of tu. 





less, it will be annular; nevertheless 1 chose to wake 


the preceding calculations, iv order that the differ | "8Cleus or head, more or less unperfectly terminated. || manner four revolutions before, when 


ence of our conclusi i » more conspi phi 7 
conclusions might be the more conspi I cher light uudergoes variations, which appear tu 
jdepend upon their distance from the sun, 


CWous, and your readers will find that we disagree i: 


Bading the position of the apex of the cove, formed jextremely faint, it gradually increases iv intensity 


‘vinous vapour, in the midst of which ts seeo a}| mathematicians, had been regarded in a very 


During the different periods of their revolutions, 


At first 


Comet whose sideral peviod is well known: itis that 
which appeared in 1682, and which had been seen 
in 1607, 1531, and 1456. Its period is about 76! 
yoars, anil accordingly it was observed in 1759, and 
inay be expected again in 1832. 

1 shall conchide these observations with an ex 
jract trom Laphice’s Systeme da Monde. 

“Let us remark, for the honor of the haman | 
understanding, that this Comet,* @bich in this cen- | 
jlury only excited the curiosity of astronomers and i 
different || 
it appeared in 
Its long tail spread consternation over all | 





| 
| 





1456. 


the Turkish arms, which bad justly destroyed the | 
Great Lyupive. Pope Callixtus, on this occasion, 


jhe tm a'ready terrified by the rapid success of || 

















rected that it should be placed in a cellar, that the sac 
charine matter it contained might be more perfeetl 

ldecomposed by age. At the end of three years, he dt. 
jrected Nie butler to ascertain the state of the wine; when 
on attempting to open the cellar door, he could not effect 
it, in consequence of some wwerful obstacle. The door 
lwas therefore cut down, when the cellar was found to 


po! p be compl tely filled with a firm fungus vegetable pro. 
pearance from that of the hatter. There is but one jiduction, so firm that it was necessary to use the axe for 


its removal. ‘This appeared to have grown from, or 
have been nourished by, the decompoved particles of the 
wine, the cask being @npty and carried up to the ceiling, 
where it was supported by the surface of the fungus. 
won ormemtientate 


A German paper says—** ‘Thirty-three years ago, @ 
man of the name of Morgansterne, of Benshon, in 
Lower Silesia, went to the Kast Indies as a common 
sailor. Intelligence has been recewed that he is dead, 
leaving a fortune of 36 millions (query dollars.) A 
crowd of collateral relations claim a share of this ims 


2 — ————E 
Marlborough Gems.—By the will of the late Duke of 
Marlborough, this snlendid and inestiia le coleetion 
is directed to be securel deposited in the Bank of Png- 
land, or in the hands of some respectable banker, th. ge 
wo be kept during the life-time of the prevent Luke, 
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Poetry. 





‘ Or back returning sees rejected stores 
* Rot piecemeal on his own encumber’d sheres : 
* The starv’d mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 


{* Another name with his pollutes 
* Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine ! 
,* Some retribuiion still might Pallas claim, 





&7 The following Satire of Lord Kyron was presented 
to us by a.gentleman recently returned from Paris, 
where the present edition was printed. —It was there 
understood, that the Curec of Minerva had never 
yet been published in England. some of our friends, 
however, say they recollect haviog seen it before in 
print. At all events, as it does not appear in his 
Lordship's works, lately published in three vols, 8vo 
We trust our readers will deem it an acceptable ad- 


dition to the Kaleidoscope. 





THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 


nee Pallas te hac rulnere Pallas 


Immolat et pocnam eceivrato cx sagyulne sumit. 
Virg. An. XU, 


——e - 


Slow sinks, more lovely cre his race be run, 
\long Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not a8 in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 
Hut one unclouded blaze of living light ! 


(er the hush'd deep the yellow beam he throws, 
(viids the green wave, that trembles as it glows : 


On old A yina's rock, and Idra’s isle, 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
er his own regions ling’ring, loves to shine, 
‘Though there his altars are v0 more divine. 
Despending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
‘Thy glorious gulph, uncenguer’d Salamis ! 
‘Theiy azure arches through the long expanac 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing 


And tonderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven ; 


‘Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Hehind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 
On such an eve, his palest beam he cast, 


When—Athens! here thy Wisest look’d his last. 


{fow watch'd thy better sons his farewell ray, 


That closed their murder'd (a) onae's latest day ! 
i 


Not yet—not naan y pauses on the hill— 
The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 
But sad bis light to agonizing eyes, 


And dark the mountain's once delightful dyes : 
Gloom o'er the lovely land he scem‘d to pour, 
The land where Phabus never frown'd before, 


Hut ere he sunk below Cithwron’s head, 

The cup of woe was quaff’d—the spint fled ; 
‘Che soul of him that scorn’d to fear or fly— 
Who lived and died, as none can live or dic ! 
But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain 


The queen of night asserts her silent reign. (b) 


Wo. murky vapour, herald of the storm, 


Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing foim; 
With comice glimmering as the moon-beams play, 
There the white column greets her grateful ray, 
And, bright around with quiv'ring beams bes:t, 


Wer emblem sparkles o'er the minaret : 

The groves of olive scatter'd far and wide 
Where meek 5 ar sheds his scanty tice, 
The cypress sadd’ning rf the sacred mosque, 
The aiatiee turret of the gay Kiosk, (c) 
And sad and sombre ‘mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus’ fanc yon solitary palm, 

All tinged with varied hues arrest the eye— 


And dull were his that passed them heedless hy. 


Again the At » heard no more afar, 

Tulls his chaf'd breast from elemental war + 
in his waves in milder tints unfold 

Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 

Mix'd with the shades of many a distant isle, 


frown—where gentler ocean loves to smile. 


As thus within the walls ot Pallas’ fane 

! mark'd the Geauties of the lands and main, 
Alone, and friendless on the magic shore, 
Whose arts and arms but live in poct’s lore ; 
Oft as the matchless Dome I turn'd to sean, 
Sacred to Gods, but not secure from man, 


The past return’d, the present scem'd to cease, 


And glory knew no clime beyond her Greece. 
Hours roll'd along, and Dian’s orb on high 
Had gain’d the centre of her softest sky, 

And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 


O’er the vain shrine of many a vanish'd God ; 
But chiefly, Pallas! thine, when Hecate’s zlare 


Check'd by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 

O'er the chi 

Thrills the lone heart like echoes from 

I had I mus'd and measur’d every trace, 
wrock of Greece recorded of her race, 

When, lo! a giant form before me strode, 

And Pallas 'd me in her own abode. 


Yes, ‘twas Minerva's self, but ah! how one ! 
! 


Since o'er the Dardan ficld in anns she rang 
Not such, ax erst i! her divine command 
Her form appear'd 

Gene were the terrors of her awful brow, 
iler idle Alyis bore no Gargon now ; 

Her helm was deep indented, and her lance 


Seem 'd weak and shaftless, een to mortal glance, 
‘The olive branch which still she deign’d to clasp, 
Shrunk from her touch and wither'd in her grasp : 
And ab! though still the a my of the sky, 


Celestial tears bedimm'd her large blue cye ; 
Hound the rent casque her owle: circled slow, 


And mourn'd his mistress with a shrick of woe. 
* Mortal! (twas thud she spake) that blush of shame 
* Proclaims thee Briten—once a noble nawe— 


* Kinet of the mighty, foremost of the free, 
* New henour'd /ess by all—and east by me : 


* Chief of thy focs sal Pallas still be found— 
sd t thou the cause ? O martal,—look around ! 


* Lo here, despite of war and wasting fire, 
* | suw Successive tyrannies expire; 


* 'Seap'd from the ravage of the Turk and Goth, 
* Thy country sends a te worse than both ! 
oO 


* Survey this vacant violated fane ; 
* Recount the relics tern that yet remain, 


* These Cocrops placed,—/is Pericles adorned (@)— 
© That Hadrien rear'd when drooping Science mourn’d: 


* What nsure } owe let gratitude attest, 
* Know Alaric and K did the rest. 


* That all may learn whe.ce the plunder came, 
wall sust his hated nawe. (e) 

* For Kigin’s fame thus g atctul Pallas pleads, 

* Below, his name—above, behold his deeds! 


*The i vo | 





* Be ever hail'd with oqual honour here, 
* The Gothic Monarch and the Pictish Peer. 


* Avvis gave the first his right, the last had none, 


* But basely stole what less barbarians won ! 
* So when the lion quits his fell repast, 


* Next prowls the wolf—the filthy jack] last : 
their own ;//* No wore the 
* Crowd to the ranks 
* The idle merct. ext o te us Jess quay, 
* Droops o'er the bales no bark 


* Flew, limbs, and blowd, the former make 


* The last base brute sscurely enaws the bone. 
* Yot still the Gods ar) just, acd crimes are crost, 
* pee here what Edgan won, and what he Jest ! 





‘ And desperate mans him ’gainst the common doom. 
‘ Then in the senate of your sinking state, 

* Show me the man whose counsels may have weight, 

‘ Vain is each voice whose tones could once command ; 
* R’en factions cease to charm a factious land ; 

4 py! jarring sects convulse a sister isle, 

* An 


* When Venus half aveng’d Minerva’s shame.’ (/) 
She ceas'd awhile, and thus I dar'd reply, 

To soothe the vengeance kindli 

* Daughter of Jove! in Britain’s i 

*A true-born Briton may the deed 

* Frown not on En 

* Athena, no! the 
* Ask’st thou the di 
|‘ Survey Beotia, Caledonia’s ours. 

‘ And well I know within that bastard land (4) 
\* Hath wisdom’s Goddess never held command: 
|‘ A barren soil, where nature’s germs confin’d, 
To stern sterility, can stint the mind, 

Whose thistle well betrays the 
Emblem of all to whom the Land gives birth 
ial fuflaence nurtur’d to resist, 

‘ A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist : 

* Each breeze from 
‘ Dilutes with drivel, every drizzling brain, 

h each watery head o’erflows 
igid as their snows : 


kindling in her eye :— 


d—ngland owns him not— 
anderer was a Scot ! 
ce? From fair Phyle's towers 
* The Furies seize her abdicated reign : 
* Wide o’er the realm they wave their kindling brends, 
* And wring her vitals with 
* But one convulsive strugzle still remains, 
‘ And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 
‘ The bannered pomp of war, the littering files, 
‘ O’er whose gay trappings stern Ba 
‘ The brazen tramp, the spirit stirring drum, 
* That bid the foe defiance ere they come ; 
‘ The hero bounding at his country's call, 
4 7 th oe that a rates his fall, 
* Swell the young heart with visio charms, 
* And bid it antedate the joys of i. 
‘ But know, a'lesson you may yet be taught, 
* With death alone are laurels ches 
* Not in the conflict. Havoc seeks delig) 
* His day of oe RL the day of fight ; 
Though drench'd with gore, begun 
‘d w is woes are but 
* His deper deeds ye yet Know h’d d rt 
* The slaughter’d peasant and the ravish’d dame 
I. ils ned ~~ I yield. : 
* Hl suit wi at home untaught to yi 
* Say with what eye along the distant down, 
* Would flying burghers mark the blazing town ? 


mount and marshy plain 


* Ten thousand schemes 


* Some East, some West, some—every where but North ! 
*In quest of lawless gain they issue forth ; . 


* She sent 2 Pict to play thé 
claims some native worth, 

* As dull Beotia gave a Pindar birth— 

her few, the letter'd and the brave, 

to no clime, andi victors o’er the grave, 
ust of such a land, 





* Shake off the sordid d 
* And shinc like children of a hap 

|‘ As once of yore, in some obnoxious place, 

\* Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race !’ 
|* Mortal,’ the blue ey’d maid resum'd, ‘ once more 
to thy native shore ; 
Though fall’n alas! this vengeance still is 
* Po turn my counsels fur from lands like thine. 
Hear then in silence, Pallas’ stern behest, 

* Hear and believe, for Time shall tell 
‘ Kirst on the head of him who did the 
|* My curec shall li 


* How view the column of ascendi es, 

‘ Shake his red shadow o’er the sta Thames ? 
|‘ Nay frown not, Albion ! for the torch was thine 
* That lit sach pyres from Tagus to the Rhine: 

* Now should burst on uliy devoted coast, 





Bear back my ma 





*Go, ask 
he The law of Heav’n and éarth is life for life, 
* And she who rais’d, in vain regrets the strife.” 


on him. and all his aced : 
«Be all the sonstes of intellectual fire, sun-set (the hour of execution) notwithstanding the 
1. 9 atic with wit te brood entreaties of his disciples to wait till the sun went down. 
''* Believe him bastard of a brighter race ; 
|‘ Still with his hireling artists let him 


|* And Folly’s praise 


* Whose noblest native Gusto—is to sell : 
‘To. sell, and make,—thay shame record 
* The State receiver of his pilfer’d prey ! 
* Mcantime the flattering feeble dotard West, 

* Kurope's worst dauber, and poor Britain’s best, 

* With palsied hand shall turn each model o'er, 

* And own himself an infant of fourscore : (i) 

* Be all the bruisers called from all St. Giles, 

* That art and nature may compare their styles, 

|‘ While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare, 

|‘ And marvel at his lordship’s * stone shop’ there. () 
‘Round the throng’d gate shall sauntering coxcombs 


our country ; the days in winter are longer, but in:sum-|}: 
mer 2f less duration. H 


Palm is without the present walls of Athens, not far 
from the temple of Theseus, between which and the 
tree the wall intervenes. Cephisus’ stream is indeed 
Iscanty, and Jlissus has no stream at 


(4) This is spoken of the city in general, and not of 
the The Temple 





the wholesale spoliator visited Athens, he caused his 
own name, with that of his wife, to be inscribed on a 
pillar of — of the principal temples. This fe sere 
was exec in a very conspicuous manner, dee; 3 : 

engraved in the marble, ives considerable denien! ‘in the evening, fresh and lusty. 
Notwithstanding which _—, some Nn, |}: 

(doubtless inspired by the 

the pains to get himself raised up to the requisite height, || 
and has obliterated the name of the laird, but left th 


* And last of all, amidst the 
* Soine calm spectator as he takes his view, (1) 
* In silent indignation mix’d with 
* Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 

out lif rdon’d in the dust, 
* May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust ! 
the fool who fired the Ephesian dome, 
* Shall vengeance follow far be 
* Erostratus and Elgin e’er sha 
‘In many a branding page and burning line! 
* Alike condemned for aye to stand accurs’d, 
* Perehance the second viler than the first : 
* So let him stand thro’ ages yet unborn, 
* Fixed statue on the ped 
* Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 
* But fits thy country for her coming fate : 
that taught her Jawless son 
* To do, what oft Britannia’s self had done. 
* Look to the Baltic blazing from afar, 
* Your old Ally yet mourns 


companied this story by a remark, that it must havel}: 
ost some labour and cortrivance to get at the place, and 
could only have been effected by much zeal and deter-|} 1620 
mination. 


longer bears it, arecarved censpicuously on the Parthe: 
non. above; in. a part not far distant are the torn rem- 
nants of the bisso-relievos, destroyed in a vain attempt 
to remove them. 





of Minerva 
in very deep characters : 


* Or break the compact which herself had made ; 
* Far from such councils, from the faithless field 
* She fled—but left behind her Gor, 
* A fatal gift that turned your frie 
* And left lost Albion hated and alone. 
* Look to the East, where Ganges 
* Shall shake your usurpation to its base ; 
‘Lo! there rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
* And glares the Nemesis of native dead, 
* Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood, 
* And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 
*So may ye perish ! Pallas, when she gave 
ights, forbade ye to enslave. 

y in, she clasps the hand she hates, 
* But coldly clasps and thrusts you from her ; 
* Bear witness bright Barrossa, thou canst tell, 
* Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell. 

*While Lusitania, kind and dear All 

‘{]* Can spare a few to fight and sometimes fly. 
* Oh glorious field! by Famine fiercely won, 
* The Gaul retires for once, and all is done ! 
* But when did Pallas teach that one retreat, 


O’Brallaghan. 


ill marble where the —om, 
e dead, 


in Art. 

(k) Poor Crib was sadly puzzled when exhibited at 
Elgin-house, he asked if it was not ‘a stone shop :’ he 
was right, it is a shop. 


all the remains of Grecian taste, so dear to the Artist 
the Historian, the Antiquary, all depend on the will o: 
an arbitrary sovereign ; and that will is influenced too 
jeften by interest or vanity, by a nephew or a sycophant. 
Is a new palace to be erected (at Rome) for an upstart 
family? T porererms yg ed crak _ : 
Does a foreign minister to adorn the walls oF] '¢ will be very well worth their pains, if such readert 
a northern castle with antiques? The temples of The- roy | = 

seus or Minerva must be dismantled, and the works o: 
Phidias or Praxiteles be torn from the shattered frieze. 
That a deer! 


rom Phidias’ plastic band ; * Your free-born ri, 
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ht with mad'ning hands the mutual pile. 
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‘ "Tis done, "tis pes, since Pallas warns in vain, 
er 


their fiery hands. 


lona smiles ; 


ply bought ; 
A ht, ’ 


is fought, the battle won, 





but by name,— 
mansion and the foe-reap’d field, 
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GAME IV. 
The White gives check-mate in THREE Moves, 
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bosom, who deserves them most? 





(a) Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before 





SOLUTION. 

WHITE, BLACK, 
Castle ..., 3—4 King ....4—8 
King......5—6 King ....5—8 
Castle .... 3—8- MATE. ; 








(b) The twilight in Greece is much shorter than in 





fc) The Kiosk is a Turkish summer-house; thell 


in particular : 
adrian: sixteen columns are standing of the most 


(c) It is related by a late oriental traveller, that when 


‘atron Goddess) has been at 


at 
the lady untouched. The traveller in question ac-|{, 





TO THE EDITOR. 





Sin,—In your Kaleidoscope of the 19th: ult. I reads 


wonderful account of American travelling, taken from 
ithe New York Daily Advertiser, May 28,—** perform. 
‘ing with ease a 
any other country.” And the concluding 


ce heretofore unknown in this or 
agraph be. 
ns— This has never been equalled What do you 


emple of Jupiter|} * 
Cire, by some supposed the Pantheon, was finished. think of the following ? 
y 


** An action of a wonderful nature was perfermeil this 


beautiful marble and style of architecture. \year, the seventeenth of July, which was this—Bernard 

Calvert, of Andover, rode fro 
‘Southwark, to Dover, from thence > by barge, to 
‘Callice, in France, and from thence returned back to & 
George's church the same day; setting out about three 
‘o'clock in the morning, and returned about eight o'clock 


m St. George's church, in 


** From London to Dover:...s.....0... 72 tiles 
From Dover to Callict....cc.crcerssoeee BL 
From Callice to Dover....c.ccocsseseeee 21 
From Dover to Lendon 72 


"186 miles,” 
Vide, Baker's Chronicle, p. 605. Reign James I. 
'e W. 








(f) His Lordship’s name and that of one who no 





We are glad to perceive that the flagging of the pa 


rapets of sone of the great thoroughfares of the town is 
roceeding with activity. Those of Redcross-street, 
vastle-ditch, Sir Thomas’s-buildings, and School-lane, 
areabout to be flagged. This-measure will greatly im- 


fg) The ened wall on the west side of the temple |] prove the appearance ef the town, as well ag add to the 


Quod non fecerunt Goti 
Hoc fecerunt Scoti. 


Hobhouse’s Travels in Greece, etc. p. 345. 


vlias bears the following inscription, cut|| comfort of pedestrians 








To Correspondents, 





(h) Irish Bastards according to Sir Callaghan] Cuess.—We are glad to hear that Amateur is at 


(i) Mr. West, on seeing ‘the Elgin collection,’ (I 
we shall hear of the Abershaws and Jack Shep- 
’s collection next,) declared himself a mere Tyro 


(1) Alas! all the monuments of Roman magnificence, 


pid uncle, wrapped up in. the religious 








* Retriev'd three long Olympiads of defeat ? 

* Look last at home, ye love not to look there, 
* On the grim smile of comfoartless 2 
loud th revel howls, 
* Here famine faints, and y 
* See all alike of more or less . 
* No misers tremble when there's nothing left : 
credit, (m) who shall dare to sing ? 


allas pluck'd each Premier by the ear, 
* Who Geds and nen afifegdliedain’d to hear ! 
* Bu one, repentant o'er a bankrupt state, 
j*On Pallas calls, but calle, alas! too late: 

* Then raves tor—— (n) 3, to that Mentor bends, 
* ‘Though he and Pallas néyer yet were friends : 
* Him senates hear whow never yet they heard, 

* Contemptuous once, and now_no Jess absurd : 

* So once of yore each remy 
*Swore faith and fealty to dis sovereign 
.* Thus hail'd yous rulers their Patrician 
pt chose wn onion for a God : 
|, * Now fare ye well, enjoy yourfitie hour, 
grasp the shadow of your vanish'd power ; 

|* Gloss o'er the failure of each fundest scheme, 
| * Your strength a naine, your bloated wealth a dream. 
* Gone is that Gold, the marvel of mankind, 
* And pirates barter all that’s left behind ; (e) 
ings purchas’d near and far 


duties a age and ee. : am 
gestions of an interested ew, is natural: and that 


ration for the monuments of ancient Greece, should 
have been the prompter the instrument of these 
destructions is almost incredible. Such rapacity is a 

ime against all ages and all generations ; it deprives 
ithe past of the trophies of their genius, and the title 
deeds of their faine ; the t, of the strongest in- 
ducements to exertion, the noblest exhibitions that 





ces Of art, the models of imitation. To guard 
+ poe the repetition of such depredatiens is the wish 
e 


power, and the common interest of every civilized na- 
tion —Eustace’s Classicul Tour through Italy, p. 269, 








Italy to England, may perhaps do honour to the late 
Lord Bristol's patriotism or to his magnificence ; but it 
cannot be considered as an indication of cither taste or 





of mercenary war} 





hould listen to the sug- 
alue the mastcr pieces 


can contemplate; the future, of the master 


very man of genius, the duty of every man in 


length convinced that our plan of figuring the Chess, 
board is more simple and natural than any other he 
has met with. Our correspondent it appears has 
been at the trouble to ave a small piece er rim, 
of wood added to his Chess board, to which the 
figures have been transferred by a painter. Asa 
hint to those who will not be at so much pains, there 
is a very simple mode by which thcir boards will 
not be defsced:—this is to paste a narrow slip of 
writing paper, all round the inner rim of the board, 
and upon this paper, which need not exceed is 
briadth the 10th of an incb, the figures may be 
written with common ink. The paper may be $0 
narrow, and lay so flat to the board, as to be no 
interruption in playing, and may at any time be, 
removed in an instant. 


as intend to accompany us in our series of games; 
w.ll cause their Loards to be thus numbered; ast 
is our present design, should the Kaleidoscope be 
continued, to translate into our method, the grester 
part, or perhaps the whole, of the games, check 
motes, singular situations, &c. centained in the 
folio work Giambatista Lolli, mentioned in a formef 
number. This singular collection of Chess problemsy 
is peculiarly valuable from the notes which accome 
any it ; and which it is also our intentiun to trans 
ate. If the encouragement we experience be such 
as to render our pubhcation not absolutely a most 
imprudent speculation on our parts, the public will, 
be put in possession, through its medium, of the 
whole of a work which is notonly extremely scarce) 
but costhy. 





“ord Byron’s Curst or Minerva, the whole of 
which is contain. d in the present number of the K6* 
leidoseape, renders the admission of any other Po 
ctry, this week, in+xpedient and superfluous, 


Phe letterof A MALTuustan next week. 





This attempt to trasplant the temple of Vesta from 


———— =e 





(") The Deal and Dover traffickers in specie. 
(0) Sec the preceding note. 
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